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There are two defects in the execution of the work, which 
we regret, and which may be easily removed in a subsequent 
edition. In the first place, the particular pages of the author- 
ities cited are not given, so that the task of reference is very 
laborious to any reader, who wishes to verify a particular fact. 
In the next place there is no index to the matter of the work ; 
and a table of the contents can never well supply such a defi- 
ciency. We do not dwell on these inconveniences ; it is suffi- 
cient to point them out to the candor of the author. 



Aet. II. — An Amended Version of the Book of Job, with an 
Introduction, and Notes chiefly explanatory. By George 
R. Noves. Cambridge, 8vo. pp. 200. Hilliard &l Brown. 

1827. 

Much criticism has been expended on the Book of Job. 
Apart from its interpretation, several questions have been de- 
bated concerning the kind of composition, and the antiquity of 
the work ; whether the history be true or fabulous ; where the 
scene of the story is laid ; to what age it is to be referred, and 
by whom it was written. On some of these questions, little 
satisfaction can be obtained, and we shall pass over the ground 
but very cursorily, before we come to speak particularly of Mr 
Noyes's Version. 

With the exception of a short proem and conclusion, Job is 
acknowledged on all hands to be a poetical book. We do not 
seek the evidence of this in exact versification ; for if any of 
the Hebrew writings ever had such a versification, we have 
now no means of ascertaining what it is. Oriental critics 
are not so idly employed now-a-days, as to search for the te- 
trameters, hexameters, sapphics, and iambics in Hebrew verse, 
of which the fanciful Jerome spoke so familiarly ; but any one 
who is tolerably conversant with the Hebrew writings, will per- 
ceive a peculiar diction, and a distribution of sentences and 
members of sentences into that kind of correspondency of parts, 
which indicate some regard to numerical harmony ; and which 
clearly distinguish the poetical books from those, which are 
merely narrative, or intended only to prescribe rules of life and 
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ritual observances. The same distinctive evidences, concern- 
ing the poetical books of the Hebrews, cannot fail to discover 
themselves in a skilful version ; and though most of the readers 
of our common translation of Job have probably never suspected 
that they were reading a poem, yet with very little change of 
phraseology, and with suitable divisions of the lines, they must 
cease to have any doubts on the subject. But there are much 
higher qualities of poetry in the book before us, in comparison 
with which verse is a mere accident, an insignificant appendage. 
Aside from the theological question concerning its inspiration, 
there is in it a spirit of poetical inspiration, and an effulgence of 
sublime conception, which place it above all that is called 
beautiful and grand in epic or dramatic story. The hero, in- 
deed, is distinguished by none of the favorite exploits of Gre- 
cian or Roman fame. He is signalized by no such deeds as 
those of Achilles, whom Horace, a poet of no very warlike 
propensities, characterizes rather harshly ; 

' Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, 
Jura neget sibi nata, nihil non arroget armis.' 

He has the patience and prudence of Ulysses, and the piety of 
JEneas, without the dissimulation of the first, and without being 
blazoned by the deeds of personal valor ascribed to either. 
He is altogether a moral hero. The sublimity of his charac- 
ter is wholly a moral sublimity. The character is not indeed 
perfect or immaculate ; but, taken as a whole, it affords an illus- 
trious example of constancy under sufferings, and of a mind 
triumphing, by the aid of conscious virtue and unshaken fidel- 
ity, over a succession of adverse events and overwhelming 
calamities, and the perplexing conduct of real or pretended 
friends. 

The descriptions of Deity, who has so much agency in the 
progress of the story, and particularly in its catastrophe, are 
often similar to those of some of the prophetic writings. But 
they appear to be addressed still more than these to human 
comprehension, and sometimes remind us of the strong, sensi- 
ble images, by which Moses illustrates the power of Jehovah, 
in his song of deliverance from Egyptian bondage. There are, 
however, frequent and remarkable instances of simple and yet 
elevated descriptions of God's power over the elements and the 
material creation, and of his invisible operations, which indicate 
a true conception of spirituality, unaided by material objects. 

vol. xxvi. — no. 58. 6 
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4 He removeth the mountains, and they know it not ; 
He overturneth them in his anger. 
He shaketh the earth out of her place, 
And the pillars thereof tremble. 
He commandeth the sun, and it riseth not, 
And sealeth up the stars. 
He alone spreadeth out the heavens, 
And walketh upon the high waves of the sea. 
He made Arcturus, Orion, and the Pleiades, 
And the secret chambers of the South. 
He doth great things past finding out, 
Yea, wonderful things without number. 
Lo ! he goeth by me, but I see him not, 
He passeth on, but I perceive him not.' ix, 5 — 11. 

In all this there is a remarkable absence of symbolical re- 
presentations of Jehovah. He walketh upon the waters, indeed ; 
but there is no express mention of any members of material, bod- 
ily organization. The mountains are not removed by his power- 
ful arm, nor the earth shaken, nor the pillars made to tremble by 
the blast or breath of his nostrils, nor the stars sealed up by his 
fingers. Throughout the book, there is a sort of inartificial grada- 
tion, though not a uniform climax, in the descriptions of Deity, 
which illustrate his dominion in the works of creation and prov- 
idence, till they terminate at last in the most humbling challenge 
of human power and skill. 

We might proceed to point out a great variety of particular 
and peculiar beauties in this composition. Little satisfaction 
however, is commonly derived from insulated examples of this 
kind ; and when we come to analyze minutely what has 
pleased us in the aggregate, we resemble somewhat the artificer, 
who is delighted rather with the mechanism of the parts, than 
with the less distinct and general excellences of the whole, 
which command the admiration of most observers. We shall 
say nothing, therefore, of the animated apostrophes direct 
or indirect, which here and there occur ; of the oracle which 
came secretly, and the ear caught a whisper ; of the image 
whose form could not be discerned, accompanied by a breeze 
and a voice, and words of heavenly wisdom ; of metaphors 
descriptive of divine attributes, of the tenure of human life, 
and of mortal weeknesses and woes; of moral delineations, 
whether of justice, beneficence, or charity ; of strains of elegiac 
tenderness, or submissive devotion, or impatience and despair, 
all alike true to nature and to poetry; of scenic difficulties, 
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which are nets, and traps, and snares placed in the path, or 
the way fenced up, or the lamp extinguished, and light turned 
to darkness ; of local scenery and local allusions, and illustra- 
tions from animated nature. All these are scattered richly 
and profusely, and decorate the poem with a drapery less or- 
nate and splendid, to be sure, than that of more modern ori- 
ental poetry, but still highly beautiful and picturesque. 

As it regards the class of poetical compositions, to which 
this book belongs, it seems very unimportant how it is deter- 
mined, or whether it is determined at all. It has not, as Mr 
Noyes remarks, strictly speaking, such an action as the models 
of epic and dramatic story have prescribed to those kinds of 
writing. Instead of a prominent action, from which the great 
moral flows, the moral is the result of reasoning, and of the 
exercise of the suffering virtues. The supernatural machinery 
which consists in the intervention of Jehovah and of such min- 
isters of his power as he chose to commission, is consonant 
with the opinions of the Hebrews. And though it is sublime 
and splendid, incomparably beyond what Gibbon calls the ele- 
gant mythology of the Greeks, yet it is such as is employed in 
the prophetic writings of after times, and not peculiar to any 
species of sacred poetry. Neither is the work in any proper 
sense dramatic. The interlocutors are few, and utter elaborate 
discourses and arguments. And though these discourses are 
full of animation, they resemble speeches rather than dialogue, 
and the persons aim to establish or confute a moral and reli- 
gious position, by moral and religious reasoning and illustration, 
with very little dramatic show. If it is worth while, therefore, 
to give it any particular name, we have no objection to call it, 
with Mr Noyes, ' a didactic poem upon the ways of Providence ; 
the leading design of which, is to establish the truth, that 
character is not to be inferred from external condition ; and 
to enforce the duty of submission to the will of God.' Mr 
Noyes has given a very full and satisfactory analysis of the 
book, as well in the introduction to his Version, as in the argu- 
ment prefixed to its several chapters, or other more natural 
divisions, in the notes which follow the translation ; and thus 
the reader is prepared to peruse it understandingly. 

Whether this book contains a true or a fabulous history, is a 
question which has been often agitated. There have been 
some, both among Jews and Christians, who deny that such a 
person as Job ever existed, and who contend that the whole 
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is a mere instructive fiction. Again there are others who 
maintain as strenuously the real existence of all the persons 
introduced, and the literal truth of the discourses, severally 
ascribed to them. Warburton considers the story as allegor- 
ical ; making Job personate the Jews, and his three friends, 
as they are called, three great enemies of the Jews, and his 
wife the idolatrous wives of the people, mentioned by Nehe- 
miah ; thus bringing down the time to the return from the Baby- 
lonish captivity. 

But where nothing can be known, and consequently affirmed 
with certainty, we must content ourselves with what is most 
natural and probable. Now it is consonant with all our knowl- 
edge of antiquity, that heroic stories, and such as are intended 
to enforce some great moral, however much of the fabulous 
may be mingled with them, are founded in historical facts 
belonging to real agents. And we can see no reason to doubt 
that there was such a person as Job ; a man of great possess- 
ions and great probity ; born and brought up in affluence ; power- 
ful and revered, beneficent and beloved ; bereaved afterwards 
of his children, despoiled of his possessions, wasted by disease, 
and harassed by confident and self-constituted advisers ; and 
who, irritated by their suspicions and reproofs, became weary 
of his life. And thus, when every thing went so ill with him, 
what more natural than the plaintive elegy with which the 
controversy between him and his three friends is closed. 
From this we select the following portions, in Mr Noyes's 
Version. 

' O that I were as in months past, 
In the days when God was my guardian ! 
When his lamp shone over my head, 
And when by its light I walked through darkness ! 
As I was in the days of my youth, 
When I communed with God in my tabernacle; 
When the Almighty was yet with me, 
And my children were around me ; 
When I washed my steps in milk, 
And the rocks poured me out rivers of oil ! 

' When I went forth to the gate through the city, 
And took my seat in the street, 
The young men saw me, and hid themselves, 
And the aged arose, and stood. 
The princes refrained from speaking, 
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And laid their hand upon their mouth. 

The nobles held their peace, 

And their tongue cleaved to the roof of their mouth. 

When the ear heard me, it blessed me ; 

And when the eye saw me, it bore witness to me.' 

xxix, 2 — 11. 
' But now they, that are younger than I, hold me in derision, 
Whose fathers I should have disdained to place with the dogs of 
my flock.' xxx, 1. 

' Worthless and despicable, 
They were driven out of the land. 
And now I am become their song ; 
Yea, I am their by-word. 
They abhor me, they stand aloof from me ; 
They forbear not to spit in my face. 
They loosen the reins, and afflict me ; 
They cast off the bridle before me. 
On my right hand rise up their brood ; 
They trip up my feet ; 
They raise up ways for my destruction.' xxx, 8 — 12. 

We have said that there is sufficient reason to believe that 
Job was a real person, and that the history is founded in 
truth. Ancient tradition favors the supposition. ' If I have 
any perception of truth,' says Doederlein, ' tradition for a long 
time preserved the memory of Job.' But we are not obliged 
to suppose that his words are preserved with literal exactness ; 
that a person prostrated with grief and pain, uttered himself in 
language the most eloquent and glowing, in an uninterrupted 
stream of poetical thoughts, and in poetical and metrical lan- 
guage too. Whatever we are told of the extraordinary faculty 
of the Arabs, in pouring out their unpremeditated verse, it 
goes but little way to account for the variety and magnificence, 
the beauty and grandeur of this divine poem. The scenery 
of the country in which it is supposed to have been written, 
where the inhabitants are surrounded with dark forests, and 
horrible precipices, and frightful solitudes, might give rise to 
unstudied images of terror, and naked and sublime descriptions 
of external objects. These must have been familiar to an in- 
habitant of the deserts and mountains of Arabia. But to clothe 
them in their moral garb, to use them in reasoning and illustra- 
tion, to string these pearls, if we may use an oriental figure, 
so as to give connexion and design to the whole, seems to be 
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the work of labor and of art. It is hardly credible, says Mer- 
cer, one of the most judicious and faithful commentators upon 
Job, that, in the condition in which he is described to have 
been, he could have spoken in this way. ' He said more or 
less ; and this is the sense of what he said, afterwards reduced 
to the present form by the writer of the book.' 

Bu though there is no difficulty in believing that Job was a 
real person, and that the facts in the history, as well as his 
feelings, and the general import of his language are given with 
sufficient fidelity, it is impossible to ascertain with any certainty 
who he was, or how he became so much known to the He- 
brews, and so much regarded by them. All the knowledge 
we have of him is from the book itself, which seems to have 
no connexion with the history of the Israelites ; and he is 
mentioned by none of the writers of their sacred books, till 
long after the time in which he is generally supposed to have 
lived, and the book which bears his name to have been written. 
It has been supposed by some, indeed, that he is the Jobab 
mentioned in Genesis, in the genealogy of Esau's descendants, 
and among those who rose to sovereignty in Edom or Idumaea 
This opinion grew out of a spurious appendix in some of the 
ancient versions, describing his descent, and was countenanced 
by some of the fathers, who wished to leave nothing unaccounted 
for. But it is not usual in the writings of the Old Testament 
to contract or change a name without any warning ; and the 
degree of similarity of names in this case, amounts to little, 
and it would in fact be entitled to no regard, if the scene of the 
book were not supposed by some to lie in Edom, and its ma- 
terials, in their opinion, to be more ancient than the writings of 
Moses. For, though Job claims to have been distinguished 
by great dignity, and to have commanded great reverence in 
the time of his prosperity, insomuch that princes and nobles 
were silent in his presence, yet there is no allusion in his dis- 
courses or history to his ever having been invested with royal 
authority. 

In some of the preceding remarks, we have taken it for granted 
that the book of Job is of Arabian origin; and in this opinion 
there is a sufficient concurrence among the most approved 
critics. But there is a diversity of opinion concerning the 
part of Arabia, which is called the land of Uz, where Job is 
said to have lived. In the Septuagint version this name is 
translated Aiding ; and Ptolemy, who is accounted most worthy 
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of credit in regard to the affairs of ancient Arabia, represents 
the Avahai as the inhabitants of a country near Babylon. It is 
accordingly placed by Spanheim, and by Rosenmuller after him, 
in the northern part of Arabia Deserta, and contiguous to the 
Euphrates and to Mesopotamia ; being the part nearest to the 
Chaldeans, and also to the Sabseans, of whose incursions men- 
tion is made in the introduction of the book of Job. Those 
who suppose that this was a part of Idumsa, must make the 
distinction of West and East Idumsea, with Calmet, which has 
no other basis than conjecture. 

Another fruitful subject of speculation, is the period of the 
history of the Hebrews to which the contents of the book of 
Job are to be referred. Some would make Job prior 
to Moses, and the history contained in the book which 
bears his name older than the Mosaic law ; between the time 
of Genesis and Exodus. This opinion is founded mainly 
in the fact, that there is no mention of the rites, and customs, 
and affairs of the Israelites throughout the whole book. Now 
it is maintained, that Moses was the great model, or pattern, 
to which all the after writers constantly recurred, and that they 
never failed to make those allusions which showed their na- 
tional origin. There does seem to be much weight in this 
argument, on the supposition that the work was written by a 
Hebrew for the use of Hebrews ; though its weight is les- 
sened by the consideration suggested by Mr Noyes, that all 
the characters are Arabians, upon whom the laws and usages 
instituted by Moses were not binding. And yet it seems 
a little remarkable, that in so large a composition of an 
Israelite, nothing should steal forth, even by inadvertence, 
which should betray his kin to the peculiar people. The lan- 
guage of all the characters introduced is consistent in respect 
to the unity of God ; but this shows nothing more than the 
great antiquity of the book ; that it existed before pure theism 
was supplanted by the worship of the heavenly host ; at least 
while just notions of the divine unity were maintained by the 
more thinking and enlightened, though it would seem that the 
worship of the heavenly host, which was probably the beginning 
of all idolatry, was not unknown : 

' If I have beheld the sun in his splendor, 
Or the moon advancing in brightness, 
And my heart have been secretly enticed, 
And my mouth have kissed my hand, — 
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This also were a crime to be punished by the judge ; 
For I should have denied the God, who is above.' 

xxxi, 26—28. 

Among the poets of Arabia, no less than among the philos- 
ophers, it is maintained by Sir William Jones, that a pure theism 
long outlived the stupid and gross idolotry which prevailed 
among the mass of the people. We may conclude, therefore, 
whoever was the writer of the book before us, that the opinions 
of the several characters are justly represented, even if it 
come down much lower than the time of Moses. The persons 
of the poem not being Israelites, and the place of Job's abode not 
being within the realm of Israel, are thought by some to be 
reasons sufficient why there should not only be no mention of 
the affairs of the Hebrews, but why the writer should be stu- 
diously silent concerning them. If this view of the case be 
satisfactory, nothing so far is determined concerning the date 
of the book, and we are left at liberty to fix it at any period of 
the Hebrew history, where other evidence may lead to a decis- 
ion of the point. 

There are many things in this book, says Rosenmiiller 
(giving credit to hints before thrown out by Bernstein), which 
show that Job lived at a time when men were getting beyond 
the simplicity of the patriarchal age. Job himself lived in a 
city, and if he were not its chief, he was, from his own testi- 
mony, one of its principal men. Mention is made of the 
tumult of the city, of a written sentence, of words written 
and inscribed in a book or register, and engraven on a rock 
with an iron instrument. There is no evidence of the exis- 
tence of any kind of writing among the Hebrews before the 
time of Moses. ' Some,' says Warburton, ' suppose letters to 
have been in use among the patriarchs, and to have been trans- 
mitted by them to the Egyptians ; but there are such strong 
objections to this opinion, to mention no other than the patri- 
archs sending verbal messages, when it was more natural 
and more expedient to send them written, that others have 
thought proper to bring them down to Moses.' This learned 
prelate's own opinion is, that Moses, instead of having introduc- 
ed letters into Egypt, as some maintain, was there educated as 
well in the knowledge of the alphabet, as in the general learn- 
ing of the country. 

That the writer of the book of Job was a Hebrew, there 
can be little doubt, since there are in it so many sentiments, 
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and opinions, and modes of thinking, and forms of expression 
analogous to those in other sacred writings of the Old Testa- 
ment. These analogies exist between Job and the Psalms to 
a considerable degree, and are more numerous and striking 
between Job and the Proverbs ; and this has led many to 
ascribe it to David or Solomon. It is demanded, what else 
can be the occasion of the agreement ; whether the author 
of Job drew from the Psalms and Proverbs, or the writers of 
these last imitated Job ; or the parallelisms flowed from a 
common fountain. In a certain sense, the last supposition 
seems to be the true one. And the solution given by Rosenmiil- 
ler appears to be perfectly natural and satisfactory, though 
perhaps a little too limited. The agreement which is so often 
detected between Job and the Psalms and Proverbs, accord- 
ing to him, proceeds not from imitation, but from a mode of 
speaking and philosophizing, a state of learning, of knowledge, 
and of opinions common to the same age. And, he adds, if 
we fix upon a time for the origin of the book of Job, we can- 
not be far out of the way in placing it between the time of 
Hezekiah and Zedekiah. In coming to this conclusion, he is 
influenced in some degree by the language and style, which 
tend towards Chaldaism. Parallel passages between Job and 
other parts of the Old Testament, are not confined to the po- 
etical or prophetical writings only, but can be traced even in 
the Pentateuch. Nor is there anything marvellous in this. 
We may take a long period in the literary history of almost 
any cultivated people, and find a multitude of similar examples 
of agreement in their poetical writings, which bring no deserv- 
ed suspicion of imitation or plagiarism upon the later author. 
This is true even in English letters, mutable as the language 
has been, and copious as it is in words and combinations. But 
take a language so limited as the Hebrew, the changes in which 
were very gradual for ages, in which so little was recorded, 
and so many proverbial and striking expressions were fixed in 
the memory ; and it is not at all surprising that writings of a 
similar class should have many similarities of sentiment and 
phrase, though very remote from each other in point of time ; 
quite as many as we find in the case we are considering, which 
we need not go about to account for by supposing a designed 
imitation. The other argument taken from the Aramaic dia- 
lect, to which the book of Job approaches, if it amounted to 
much, would go to prove a still more recent origin, than that 
vol. xxvi. — no. 58. 7 
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which is fixed upon by Rosenmuller. Some learned critics, 
and among them the celebrated Gesenius, say that all the po- 
etical writings of the Old Testament border upon the Aramaic 
dialects. Now if this be admitted, it is justly inferred that the 
dialect of the book we are considering does not necessarily 
prove the recent origin of the work, but only its poetical style. 
Indeed when we find, as we often do, how rashly great orien- 
tal critics have decided on these subjects, and how widely 
they differ from each other, we are disposed to value the fol- 
lowing caution as worthy to be placed among the canons of 
biblical criticism, in regard to the Old Testament ; ' We should 
not judge very positively concerning the antiquity of the books, 
guided by a certain peculiar sound of words and style, before 
the history of the Hebrew language and its various dialects, are 
thoroughly examined and explained.' 

We have said nothing concerning the author of Job, because 
we consider the attempt to ascertain this point entirely hope- 
less. But the canonical authority of the book is well estab- 
lished. Though it is not mentioned expressly by Philo and 
Josephus, who had no occasion to cite it, yet it is acknowledg- 
ed by Jerome and Origen among the christian fathers, and also 
in the Talmud, beside being quoted in the Epistle of James. 
Its having a place in the canon of the Old Testament, is a strong 
proof that it was written by a Hebrew, since, as Mr Noyes 
remarks, the Hebrews were jealous of their religious preroga- 
tives, and would not be likely to admit into their sacred volume 
a poem written by a foreigner. 

Every reader of our common version of the book of Job, 
who has thought at all on the subject, must have frequently 
felt the want of an amended version, in various instances, not- 
withstanding the universal attachment which exists to the lan- 
guage of the old translation. Mr Noyes expresses great res- 
pect, in common with the general feeling on this subject, for 
the common version of the Bible ; 

' It has great merit in several respects. No new translation 
can or ought to succeed, which does not resemble it in language 
and style. For the excellence of its language, however, we are 
not, as is commonly supposed, indebted to king James's transla- 
tors, but to the successive translators of the Bible from the time 
of the first English version. 

' Much light has been shed upon the meaning of the sacred 
volume, since the common version was made. The present trans- 
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lator does not profess to have made discoveries. He has only at- 
tempted, by a careful study of the original, with the help of the 
best commentaries and lexicons, to bring forward for common use 
what has long existed, but has been locked up in ponderous folios, 
or in ancient or foreign languages. The notes are designed for 
various classes of readers, and intended to be chiefly explanatory. 
But with respect to the more important alterations, it has been 
thought best to give some of the reasons and authorities on which 
they were founded.' Introduction, p. ix. 

Whoever shall examine Mr Noyes's list of the principal works 
which he has consulted, and the notes which are annexed to 
his version, will be alike satisfied with the extent and the im- 
partiality of his researches ; and that they are directed mainly 
to the correction of false or obscure translations. Not that 
he has never deviated from the common version for the sake 
of a better word or expression, which does not essentially affect 
the meaning ; or from taste, where the language might be im- 
proved, without losing any of its force ; but he has never de- 
viated, as far as we can perceive, through affectation or caprice. 
He has not allowed himself the latitude, and could not, accord- 
ing to the rules he prescribed to himself, which Dryden gave 
in laying down the principles of translation from the ancient 
classic poets. It would be ludicrous, indeed, to make a He- 
brew speak, as he would have spoken, if he had spoken in 
English. But there is a due regard to our vernacular idiom, 
which must be observed by a translator from writings in any 
language, or of any age. And it happened from inattention 
to this particular, and from false notions of fidelity, that ob- 
scurities were allowed by our old translators to deface their 
work ; obscurities nearly allied to error, and calculated some- 
times to mislead the reader. 

While the Germans abound with translations of this and 
other books of the Old Testament, both in Latin and in their 
vernacular tongue, English theologians and scholars have been 
very sparing of similar labors. There is no English version of 
Job of much critical and poetical pretensions combined, except 
that of John Mason Good; and in our opinion the pretensions 
of this version in neither respect are very well sustained. The 
simplicity which ought to reign in the translation, is too often 
marred by a forced inversion of language, by unusual words 
and far-fetched interpretations, by an affected compounding of 
terms, and an ambitious display of poetical phraseology. 
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Take, for example, the commencement of the poem, where 
Job breaks out in execrations of the day of his birth. 

' Perish the day in which I was born ! 
And the night which shouted, a man child is brought forth ! 
O ! be that day darkness ! 
Let not God unclose it from on high ! 
Yea, let no sunshine irradiate it ! 
Let darkness and death-shade crush it ! 
The gathered tempest pavilion over it ! 
The blast of noon-tide terrify it ! 
That night — let extinction seize it ! 
Let it not rejoice amidst the days of the year, 
Nor enter into the number of the months !' 

Good's Job, chap, iii, 3 — 6. 

' Perish the day in which I was born, 
And the night which said, ' A man child is brought forth ! ' 
Let that day be darkness ; 
Let not God regard it from above ; 
Yea, let not the light shine upon it ! 
Let darkness and the shadow of death dishonor it ; 
Let a cloud dwell upon it ; 
Let the deadly heats of the day terrify it ! 
As for that night, let darkness seize upon it ; 
Let it not rejoice among the days of the year ; 
Let it not come into the number of the months ! ' 

Noyes's Job, chap, iii, 3 — 6. 

We should be willing to leave it to every reader of taste to 
say, which of these translations best comports with the notions 
he has formed of the circumstances that gave rise to these im- 
passioned exclamations ; which is most conformable to the 
natural language of passion. And we hazard nothing in affirm- 
ing that Mr Noyes's version of the passage is more faithful, and 
corresponds much more nearly to the versions of the best 
translators and critics. 

Dr Good's governing reason for shouted instead of said, is, 
that it is more spirited ; but to our ears, it is a term rather too 
riotous. Unclose is a meaning of remote inference from the 
primary meaning of the original. Sunshine irradiate it, tem- 
pest pavilion over it, and extinction seize it, — are instances of 
departure from the simplicity of the Hebrew phraseology. 
' Let the tempest pavilion over it,' is what Mr Noyes renders 
in the same way as is done in our common version, and with 
literal exactness, ' let a cloud dwell upon it.' Death-shade 
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instead of ' shadow of death,' which last is familiar to every 
reader of the English Bible, and translated in Latin versions 
umbra mortis, is adopted for no other reason, as we can per- 
ceive, but because it is a compound similar to the Hebrew. 
But ' shadow of death ' is the literal rendering, and ' death- 
shade ' is an inversion of the words of the Hebrew compound. 
Crush, in the same line, instead of ' dishonor ' or pollute, is 
substituted from the meaning of a supposed kindred verb in 
Arabic ; a kind of criticism always requiring caution, but very 
dangerous as it is wielded by Dr Good, and in the present 
case introduced in defiance of all the rules of etymology, which 
regard the analogy subsisting between the Hebrew and Arabic 
letters. 

There is a diversity in one line, in the passages cited, be- 
tween Dr Good and Mr Noyes, and other translators, which 
is worth remarking as affording an instance of great obscurity 
in the original ; and by no means a solitary instance in this 
book. 

' The blast of noon-tide terrify it ! ' Good. 

' Let the deadly heats of the day terrify it ! ' Noyes. 

' Let the blackness of the day terrify it ! ' Common Version. 

' Horrificent cum dirissima quaque ! ' Rosenmiiller. 

' Ihn schrecke jegliches Unheil ! ' Augusti und De Wette. 

The literal meaning of the word that has given rise to these 
different interpretations, depends on its derivation ; and it sig- 
nifies, according to the primitive, either heat or bitterness. The 
noun is in the plural form, and is followed by the word signi- 
fying day. Dr Good takes his flight from the astus, or vapo- 
res cestus, of Cocceius, to pestilential vapors, and thence 
to black blasts, and thence to poisonous winds (videlicet, Si- 
moom or Samum), till he lights upon the poetical phrase blast 
of noon-tide. Mr Noyes, without superinducing one meaning 
upon another, takes the sense which naturally flows from the 
primitive, according to Gesenius (and he might have added, 
Buxtorf, Cocceius, and others), and adds an epithet not un- 
suitable to the intensive signification of the word, deadly heats. 
The word used in our common version is authorized by some 
learned lexicographers. The translations of Rosenmiiller and 
De Wette are founded upon a different supposed primitive — 
the bitternesses of the day — whatever evils could befal it. 
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We forbear to enter into any minute criticism of the passa- 
ges, which we have selected from the two versions of Dr Good 
and Mr Noyes. What we have done is merely from a wish to 
give the general reader as fair and intelligible a view as we are 
able in so short a compass, and from a single specimen, of the 
relative merits of these two translations. For Dr Good's ver- 
sion, with the introduction and voluminous notes, is a large 
volume, and one of imposing appearance ; and when we are 
calling the public attention to a new English version, the merits 
and defects of its predecessor come fairly before us. To our 
taste, Dr Good has too many wayward fancies in his mode of 
interpretation ; he is too much afraid of simplicity, which we 
should think, from some of his renderings and annotations, he 
holds to be a word synonymous with feebleness ; he is often 
drawn out of his way by remote analogies, and is so fearful of 
creeping, that he ever and anon soars aloft with too venturous 
wings. Though a man of various learning, we have not so 
much confidence as we could wish, in the accuracy of his 
oriental learning. By his frequent use of it, he would seem 
to claim some eminence in this department ; but from the mul- 
titude of errors which might be pointed out in his criticisms, 
it can hardly be allowed him. Many of these errors were 
exposed some years since by the Eclectic reviewers ; and thus 
bringing upon themselves a pretty angry attack from the author, 
they afterwards made very thorough work in the execution of 
their thankless office ; and in their efforts to increase the amount 
of evidence, sometimes perhaps bordered upon hypercriticism, 
and sometimes made the critic answerable for all the untrac- 
tableness of the types. But after the most generous deductions, 
enough remained to establish the fact, that he was not among 
the number of accurate and careful critics. And we might 
proceed to show, what, if we rightly remember, was not re- 
marked upon in those reviews, namely, that his criticisms 
drawn from languages kindred to the Hebrew, particularly 
from the Arabic, are often unsound, and sometimes founded 
in radical mistakes concerning the etymology of words. 

Mr Noyes, on the contrary, cautiously feels his way, and if 
he sometimes errs, as well he may, in his interpretations, it is 
where there is great uncertainty about the true course. His 
object is always to give some meaning ; and this, especially 
where no essential doctrines are involved, but only the purpose 
of giving connexion and intelligibleness to discourse, is certain- 
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ly better than giving no meaning at all We may say of Job, 
what a celebrated translator of ancient classic poets said of 
Persius ; that the most skilful interpreter can only divine his 
meaning in some cases^and cannot be sure that he has divin- 
ed rightly. In such cases, it is not the translator's business to 
make nonsense, or throw about the passage a convenient am- 
biguity, but, after weighing probabilities, to come as near the 
author's sense as he can. Such appears to have been the 
process in producing the Amended Version, which is distin- 
guished by its simplicity and good taste, and bears the marks of 
patient investigation and good judgment. 

In the introduction to this book, there occurs four times a 
word, which, in the rendering of our common version, has 
probably struck most readers as a very harsh expression. In 
the fifth verse of the first chapter, Job says, ' It may be that 
my sons have sinned, and cursed God in their hearts.' In the 
eleventh verse, Satan says to Jehovah, ' Put forth thine hand 
now, and touch all that he hath, and he will curse thee to thy 
face ; ' and again in the fifth verse of the second chapter, 
' Touch his bone and his flesh, and he will curse thee to thy 
face.' In the ninth verse of the same chapter, his wife says to 
Job, ' Curse God and die.' Now that the same Hebrew word, 
and a word that constantly occurs in the Old Testament, sig- 
nifying bless, should here seem to require an opposite render- 
ing, has been somewhat of a crux interpretum. We remem- 
ber to have heard of a gentleman, when in a stale of pupilage, 
who was well nigh won by an Oriental Professor to join the 
Hebrew class, being so appalled with the uncertainty of the 
language, from the unlucky mention of this case by the pro- 
fessor, that he renounced his purpose in despair. But Dr 
Good would restore the word to its legitimate and primary 
meaning in all cases, and remove all the difficulties in the in- 
stances here cited. This he does by a process, to speak very 
gently of it, pane detortum ; and by liberties which no critic 
probably will grant him. He translates ' My sons may have 
sinned, nor blessed God in their hearts.' i, 5. 'Will he then in- 
deed bless thee to thy face ? ' i, 11, and ii, 5. ' Dost thou hold 
fast thine integrity, blessing God and dying?' if, 9. The vio- 
lence done to the original in the first instance, is that of giving 
the connective vav a negative signification, nor, the same as 
and not, while the preceding member, with which this is con- 
nected, is affirmative ; and with all the latitude which must be 
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given to this connective, we are confident that the use here 
supposed by the translator, is unexampled. The second and 
third instances, rendered interrogatively, are also wholly unau- 
thorized, and are vindicated by no examples. The compound 
particle used in the Hebrew, implies a strong asseveration ; for- 
mula jur amend, as some of the lexicographers express it. If 
therefore it admits of an interrogative form, in any case, the 
negative part of the compound must not be overlooked ; and 
instead of ' Will he then, indeed, bless thee,' we must supply a 
small word, and read, ' Will he not then, indeed, bless thee,' 
which is an emendation that would not be quite suitable to Dr 
Good's purpose. The case of Job's wife, as it is commonly 
understood, is the most revolting of all. Perhaps the notion 
of an ironical use of the word is not unsuitable in this place ; 
though we should rather favor a similar sense to that in which 
we think the word is used in the preceding cases. Now if there 
is a secondary use of the word, not unlike that which often 
takes place in all languages, which affords an explanation of 
these passages, such as will approve itself to the judicious, 
then it is worthy to be adopted. Mr Noyes has given a good 
summary of the reasons which have induced him, in common 
with many eminent critics, to adopt the rendering in his Version, 
in which he has preserved a uniformity in the several texts we 
have quoted from the common version and from Dr Good's 
translation. 

' Chapter i, verse 5. — and renounced God in their hearts ; i. e. 
been unmindful of him, dismissed him from their thoughts, or 
withheld the reverence and homage which are his due. It is 
hardly credible that Job suspected his children of cursing God. 
He was only apprehensive lest the gaiety of a festival had made 
them forget God, and neglect his service and worship. The term 
Tl"13 generally signifies to bless. It was the term of salutation 
between friends at meeting and parting. See Gen. xxviii. 3. 
xlvii. 10. In the latter use of it, it corresponded to the English 
phrase, to bid farewell to, and like that came to be used in a bad 
sense for to renounce, to abandon, to dismiss from the mind, to 
disregard. It may imply disregard, neglect, renunciation, or ab- 
horrence, according to the connexion in which it is used. Xalqsiv 
in Greek, and valere in Latin, are used in the same way. Thus 
Eurip. Med. 1044. 

Ov dijr tytoye x<MQho ^ovXiVftata. 
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' And Cicero in a letter to Atticus (viii. 8.), in which he 
complains of the digraceful flight of Pompey, applies to him a 
quotation from Aristophanes ; noXka xciIqhv unmv w xaXbl, bid- 
ding farewell to honor, he fled to Brundusium. Another instance 
of this use of valcre is in Ter. And. iv. 2. 14. Valeant, qui inter 
nos dissidium volunt. Also in Cic. de Nat. Deor. i. 44, near the 
end ; Deinde si maxime talis est Deus, ut nulla gratia, nulla hom- 
inum caritate teneatur, valeat ! See Schultens and Rosenmuller.' 
Notes, p. 4. 

We might proceed to point out many particular instances, 
in which Mr Noyes has improved upon the common version. 
In the chapter which contains Job's execrations of the day of 
his birth, a part of which we have quoted in another place, is 
the following passage ; 

' Let the stars of its twilight be darkened ; 
Let it long for light, and have none ; 
Neither let it see the eyelids of the morning.' iii, 9. 

Eyelids of the morning is an oriental image, literally trans- 
lated, which we think with Mr Noyes is worth preserving ; 
though some may prefer ' the dawning of the day,' in the com- 
mon version, as being more adapted to the comprehension of 
most readers. Milton transferred this oriental pearl to our 
language, which circumstance is noticed by Mr Noyes ; 

' Under the opening eyelids of the dawn, 
We drove afield.' 

There is a passage in a succeeding chapter, of doubtful in- 
terpretation, which Mr Noyes has left untouched. 

' Behold, man is born to trouble, 
As the sparks fly upward.' v, 7. 

The literal meaning of the phrase here rendered sparks, is, 
according to most of the lexicons, sons of heat, ox of a live or 
burning coal; suggesting as naturally as any thing, sparks. 
But it is variously rendered arrows, coruscations, eagle, vul- 
ture, bird of prey, bird-tribes. It is no want of good judg- 
ment in Mr Noyes, since the present version gives as true an 
illustration of the thought, and as probable a meaning of the 
words as any other, to suffer it to remain unaltered. 

The following passage is rendered in a manner much 
more clear and intelligible than we find it in the common 
version. 

vol. xxvi. — no. 58. S 
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' But my brethren are faithless like a brook ; 
They pass away like streams of the valley, 
Which are turbid by reason of the melted ice, 
And the snow, which hides itself in them. 
As soon as they become warm, they vanish ; 
When the heat cometh, they are dried up from their place. 
The caravans turn aside to them on their way, 
They go up into the desert, and perish. 
The companies of Tema look for them, 
The caravans of Sheba expect to see them ; 
They are ashamed that they have relied. on them ; 
They come to the place, and are confounded.' vi, 15—20. 

Caravans is perhaps somewhat objectionable, because it is 
the mere translation of one oriental word into another, and the 
translation of an ancient and more general term, into one 
comparatively modern, and more specific. And it is a little 
capricious, perhaps, to translate the same Hebrew word, in the 
second instance, companies, and a different word again cara- 
vans. In neither case, however, does it materially affect the 
sense. We incline to Mr Noyes's version, ' The caravans turn 
aside to them on their way,' rather than to our common ver- 
sion, ' The paths of their way are turned aside ;' though critics 
are not entirely agreed in this case. 

We could proceed with a good relish to cite examples 
through the book, which vindicate its title, an amended version. 
But we should in this way occupy a disproportionate share of 
room for this article. We shall therefore content ourselves 
with a remark or two on the Notes annexed to this version. In 
comparison with those of Dr Good, they are in quantity about 
one fifth. They are always to the purpose, while those of his 
predecessor comprehend all imaginable things, supposed to 
bear upon the subjects of the text. Mr Noyes's notes will be 
found very useful, not only by enabling the reader to preserve 
the thread of the discourse, but also by showing the meaning 
of particular passages, and of apposite metaphors and compar- 
isons ; by illustrating local allusions, whether relating to modes 
of life and personal occupations, or to peculiarities of country, 
to climate, and soil, and natural scenery, and natural produc- 
tions ; all of which serve to give beauty and individuality to 
the descriptions, and afford those embellishments, which can- 
not always be understood or enjoyed without something of the 
critic's aid. 
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If there is anything of superfluity in Mr Noyes's Notes, it is 
in the illustration of the sentiment in the text of his version, in 
some cases where it is not uncommon or peculiar, by citation 
from the ancient classics. A great portion of these illustra- 
tions and coincidences are indeed such as we should be un- 
willing to spare ; and we know that it is so much to die taste 
of many scholars, that for them there is little danger of excess. 
In the case before us, however, we consider the remark of 
consequence rather for caution than for censure. All that we 
should expunge would make a very slight diminution of the 
materials of the volume. 

We feel in duty bound to say, that the kind of learned labor 
exhibited in this volume has, in our opinion, fallen into very 
competent hands ; and we have little doubt, that the public 
mind is prepared, or may easily be prepared to welcome the 
toils of the learned, who shall succeed in giving a more pure 
and intelligible translation of the sacred writings, if the same 
respect is shown to the language of our common version, which 
Mr Noyes so constantly manifests. 



Art. III. — 1. Voyage of His Majesty's Ship Blonde to the 
Sandwich Islands, in the Years 1824-5. Captain the 
Right Hon. Lord Byron, Commander. London. 1826. 
4to. pp. x. and 260. 

2. Narrative of a Tour through Hawaii. By William 
Ellis, Missionary, from the Society and Sandwich Is- 
lands. Third Edition. London. 8vo. pp. 480. 

3. Review of the preceding works in the London Quarterly 
Review, No. LXX. pp. 419 — 445. 

4. The Rev. C. S. Stewart's Letters on the Sandwich Is- 
lands, as published in the Boston Daily Advertiser. 

The attentive reader of voyages and travels must have 
observed a very great diversity in works of this kind. Some, 
though relating to unpromising fields, contain much to excite 
attention and reward a careful perusal ; while others, in which 
interesting countries are described by eye-witnesses, exhibit 
nothing but tedious specimens of barrenness and stupidity. 



